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It is necessary to repeat and emphasize that the F.S.U. is a broad, 
non-party mass organization. All Americans who advocate recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government, who are opposed to war against the 
Soviet Union, and who defend the right of the Soviet workers and 
farmers to self-determination, their right to build a new social order 
without outside interference, are eligible to membership. We urge 
all workers, manual or mental, all professional people, all progressive 
elements of the population whether they are liberals, radicals or 
revolutionists to join in a great united front which will be a real 
defense of the Soviet Union against its enemies. 


Particularly important now is the fight against fascism which at 
this time is one of the greatest dangers to the U.S.S.R. and to the 
working class of the capitalist world, especially of Germany. There 
is a rising tide of fascism in the decaying capitalist countries and 
it has its beginnings even in the United States in Roosevelt’s program. 


May Day, 1933, will let loose the anger of millions against the 
crimes of Hitler’s Nazis. The fascist regime in Germany is as 
despicable as the Tsarist regime and must suffer the same fate. 
Hitler will never realize the vaulting ambition which he has ex- 
pressed, “to drive the German plough over the ground that the sword 
will win for it.” 


Fascism’s program of ruthless conquest is the direct op- 
posite to the policy of the Soviet Union—peaceful Social- 
ist construction. Every true friend of the U.S.S.R. must 
fight against the program of fascism and defend the pro- 
gram of the first workers’ republic. We ask our readers 
and members to supply us with the ammunition for this 
fight—nickels, dimes and dollars. 


Hitler is taking provocative steps against the Soviet Union. His 
slogan of “death to Marxism” is directed not only against the toil- 
ing masses in Germany, but against the U.S.S.R. as well. The Ger- 
man fascists continue raiding Soviet offices and homes and perse- 
cuting Soviet citizens. The proposed four-power pact involving 
France, Great Britain, Germany and Italy—four reactionary anti- 
Soviet governments, is a threat against the Soviet Union. 


Meanwhile the Japanese imperialists have seized property of the 
Chinese-Eastern Railway belonging to the Soviet Union and are 
arresting and torturing Soviet citizens. Great Britain’s provocative 
actions in connection with the trial of the wreckers and her decision 
to place an embargo against the Soviet Union indicates that the Brit- 
ish are again taking a leading part in preparations for an armed 
attack upon the first workers’ republic. 


Soviet Russia Topay has consistently fought anti-Soviet propa- 
gandists. For fourteen months it has struggled against great obstacles 
to bring the truth about the Soviet Union to more American readers. 
We have met many difficulties. Many of our subscribers are now 
unemployed and cannot renew their subs. It has been only by heroic 
struggle that we have been able to continue publishing our magazine. 
We were forced to skip only one issue—December. 


Join the United Front 


FASCISM—FOR RECOGNITION— 


FOR THE DEFENSE OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Today we are again faced with the danger of suspension of publi- 
cation. The May issue is only sixteen pages. We have been forced 
to reduce the size in order to publish it at all, and had to reduce 
the number of copies printed to 20,000 even though we are able to sell 
additional thousands if we had the money to print them. To bring to 
the American workers accurate information about Socialist construc- 
tion in the Soviet Union; to rally hundreds of thousands of potential 
friends in solid opposition against those who would destroy and 
hinder the forward march of the Soviet workers and peasants in 
their building of a classless society, we must increase our circulation. 
As the capitalist offensive becomes more intense, so must we intensify 
our efforts. 


We must have your aid. SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is your 
magazine. We must have funds to carry on. Every reader can- 
not afford a dollar bill as a contribution. A dime is not much. 
But 20,000 dimes will enable us to pay our debts and put the 
magazine on a self-sustaining basis. Help the National Office 
of the Friends of the Soviet Union in broadening the recog- 
nition campaign, in the fight against fascism, in spreading the 
truth about the Soviet Union and in building a mass defense 
organization for the U.S.S.R. 





Send Your Contribution Today. A Dime from 


Every Reader. 
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FASCISM TRIUMPHANT 
A cartoon from PRAVDA, by Briskina. 
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What Is Behind the 
British Embargo? 


By LISTON M. OAK and HERBERT GOLDFRANK 


Before the Revolution, the finest textile mills in St. Peters- 
burg were owned by an English capitalist, Thornton. But 
along came the Revolution and his 3,000 employees took 
possession. The old factory was enlarged and fulfilled its 
part of the Five-Year Plan. Today the old Thornton mill 
in Leningrad has four times as many workers as in 1917. 
They work seven hours a day instead of ten, and their wages 
are much higher. 


Thornton, the expropriated English capitalist, went back 
to England. His son Leslie got a position with one of the 
biggest corporations in Great Britain, the Metropolitan- 
Vickers Company. This firm sent him back to the land 
where he was born, to install the machinery the Soviet Gov- 
ernment bought from his firm. This is the background of 
Leslie C. Thornton, construction engineer of the Metro- 
Vickers Company, who has been convicted of espionage and 
sabotage in the Soviet Union. 





B. Z. Roginsky, assistant prosecutor in this historic trial which 
exposed the complicity of the British imperialists in a plot to 
wreck Soviet industry. 


During the preliminary inquiry of the Soviet court, Thorn- 
ton confessed that his boss, C. S. Richards, manager of 
the export department of the Metro-Vickers Company, is an 
agent of the British Military Intelligence Service; that 
twenty-seven of the Vickers employees in the Soviet Union 
were hired spies collecting political, economic and military 
information in Soviet Russia, and that they were paid to 
sabotage. During the trial he repudiated this confession. 
and then under questioning by the prosecutor, A. Y. Vish- 
insky, he was again forced to make damaging admissions 
which proved his guilt. He said he and MacDonald, 


The Trial of the British Spies 









A. Y. Vishinsky, Soviet prosecutor in the trial of the British 
and Russian spies and saboteurs in Moscow. 


Monkhouse, Cushny and Nordwall, had “given loans” to 
Russian employees. This of course was plain bribery. 

Asked why he made the confession if it were not true, 
Thornton said: “Because I was nervous. I lost my cour- 
age.’ He did not accuse the OGPU (the State Political 
Administration) of “third degree’? methods as the British 
imperialists did. Like all the other British engineers on 
trial he admitted that he was treated courteously and fairly. 
He confessed, he said, “because they asked me so many 
questions and because of moral pressure”! 

William MacDonald, also a Vickers construction engi- 
neer, confirmed the confession of V. A. Guseff, head of the 
Zlatoust electric station, and his chief assistant Sokoloff. 
They revealed that MacDonald, under orders from Thorn- 
ton, had paid them for secret military information about 
munition plants, for wrecking machinery at the power sta- 
tion, and for overlooking defects in Metro-Vickers machin- 
ery. Ten other Russian employees confessed to their part 
in this damnable conspiracy. All this proved beyond doubt 
that Thornton’s repudiated confession was true, that the 
five Britons and twelve Russians were guilty. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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In a Comrades’ Court; the trial in Moscow of the British en- 
gineers gets the publicity, but all over the Soviet Union there 
are trials of those who have violated labor discipline by loafing, 
drunkenness, inefficiency, sabotage, etc. In a Soviet court there 
is a total lack of the pompousness, legal hokum, deceit and 
trickery found in capitalist courts. Justice is simple, direct, and 
speedy. Two of the three judges are workers from the factory. 


LTOGETHER unique are the Comrades’ Courts, to be 
found in all factories in the Soviet Union. These 
courts have jurisdiction over minor offenses which 

are intimately connected with the lives of the workers. “Un- 
comradely conduct,’ minor assaults, petty theft—these are 
some of the offenses tried by these factory tribunals, as well 
as lack of co-operation, absence from work, inefficiency, 
tardiness, and drunkenness. 

The workers elect their judges from among the best shock 
brigaders. Court is held publicly with workers in attendance. 
Procedure is informal but orderly, the testimony is unre- 
stricted in scope, and the inquiry is thorough. Everyone 
present has the right to participate in the discussion, which is 
often spirited. The atmosphere is free and comradely, yet 
intensely serious. Where guilt is found the judgment of the 
workers’ court may be a comradely rebuke and admonition. 
It may be a public censure, a caricature of the offender 
posted in the factory. a fine up to 10 rubles. Where the 
worker is a chronic offender, and the offence is serious, the 
tribunal may recommend to the factory administration that 
the culprit be dismissed from the factory. But a worker 
who is discharged is not barred from getting a job elsewhere. 

These courts originated in the necessity emphasized hy 
Lenin, of educating and training millions of new and back- 
ward elements among the workers in the responsibilities of 
the new social order—the necessity of creating a means of 
developing labor discipline which was not to be based upon 
a degrading and brutal slave psychology, but upon a voltun- 
tary and class conscious psychology. 


The Peoples’ Courts 

The vast majority of cases which may properly be char- 
acterized as “Criminal” are tried in the Peoples’ Courts, 
which consist of three judges. One is a permanent judge, 
and two are workers, selected to sit as co-judges for a 
limited time. These co-judges usually receive lectures upon 
the fundamentals of Soviet law prior to the commencement 
of their term of service. A vote of two judges is necessary 
to a decision. 

I witnessed a trial in a Peoples’ Court in Rostov-on-Don 
in the North Caucasus. 

The court room was quiet and orderly. The atmosphere 
was free and easy. The judges spoke quietly and intimately 





SOVIET 


By MAURICE SUGAR 


Maurice Sugar is a prominent Detroit lawyer who is an ac- 
tive friend of the Soviet Union. He spent the summer of 
1932 in an extensive study of conditions in the Soviet Union. 
Upon his return he was sent on a national lecture tour for the 
F.S.U. He is a member of our National Committee. 

Maurice Sugar has often been a champion, in capitalist 
courts, of the rights of labor, as an attorney for the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense, as well as for the Detroit Federation 
of Labor. He,is the author of a treatise on injunctions in la- 
bor struggles, and a contributor to the Nation and other maga- 
sines, and he has lectured extensively on legal, political and 
social problems. He was sent as a delegate to the World Con- 
gress Against War held in Amsterdam last year. 





to the witnesses, and the witnesses replied in the same quiet 
and intimate manner. There was a total absence of rules 
excluding evidence. There were no attorneys at this trial, 
although defendants are entitled to have attorneys represent 
them, if they wish. There were no police officers in attend- 
ance. No oath was given to witnesses. 





Nikolai Krylenko, Soviet Commissar of Justice, who said 
recently to a meeting of teachers and prison wardens: 
“In this work of building a classless Socialist society 
we do not want to remain behind in our fight with crime. 
We say that in this very trying task we want to show to 
all how crime can be wiped out in the Soviet Union. 
‘Crime’ in general is not rooted in the nature of man; it 
is induced by his surrounding environment. . . . We hold 
that neither in nature nor in our midst is there a born 
criminal. With changes in the external environment, social 
and economic, man himself is changed. We seek to create 
this new man, and you are co-workers in this undertaking.” 
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JUSTICE 


The defendant was a young truck driver. The charge was 
that he had driven his truck on the left side of the street 
and had run into—of all persons!—a militiaman, a police 
officer. (That sure would be tough luck in this country !) 
The officer’s leg had been fractured. 

The defendant stood before the judges. He wore a small 
cap jauntily tipped to one side of his head. He did not re- 
move it, and its presence throughout the trial apparently oc- 
casioned no concern. He spoke freely, occasionally in deep 
seriousness, occasionally in obvious good humor. He stated 
without hesitation that he had driven on the left side of the 
street. He knew it was wrong, he shouldn’t have done it. 
He hadn’t been driving a truck very long. The brakes were 
not in very good order. 

All of the judges asked him questions and took notes. 
Then the militiaman was called. He told his story quietly, 
without vindictiveness. He said that before the accident 
he had arrested a young man who had been fighting, and 
was taking him to the station. Going along with them was 
another young man who had been a witness to the fight. 
They were crossing the street, the officer between the two 
young men, and had almost reached the far side when the 
truck bore down upon them. His companions evaded the 
truck, but the militiamar was struck on the leg. He was 
picked up by his two companions, one of whom was his 
prisoner, who carried him at once to a physician. 

The militiaman was questioned by one of the judges. Then 
two other witnesses testified and were likewise questioned. 
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Defendants getting free legal advice from lawyers maintained 
by the Soviet courts. 

There was an occasional laugh on the part of everyone, in- 

cluding the judges, over some observation made by a wit- 

ness. Then the three judges retired to another room to de- 

liberate. 

“What do you think the judges are going to do with you?” 
I asked the boy, while the judges were absent. 

He pondered a moment. “Well,” he said, “one of two 
things. Either take me off the job of driving a truck and 
give me a job at some harder work for a couple of months, 

(Continued on page 11) 





A Comrades’ Court on a kolhoz (collective farm) near Tashkent, 
Uzbekistan, in Central Asia. A former kulak is being tried for 
thievery and sabotage. 
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An American from Detroit instructing a Russian youth in the 
mysteries of a lathe at the Gorky Auto Plant. 


Below—Finishing touches to an automobile at the Gorky 
plant. 


AMERICANS AT 


THE GORKY 
UTO PLANT 


By CYRIL LAMBKIN 





HERE are about 300 American workers employed in 

the Gorky Automobile Plant. Nearly all of them are 

skilled mechanics, and live in the “American Village,” 
which is situated about a mile and a half from the factory. 
Most of them live in two big communal apartment houses 
with a cooperative dining room and laundry. These com- 
munal apartments. are managed by a committee elected by 
the tenants. The dining room is managed by the wife of 
one of the American mechanics. 

The Americans were happy to have a visitor from the 
United States and they wanted very much to hear about 
conditions in the United States and to talk about their own 
experiences in the Soviet Union. Space permits the relating 
of my talks with but three of the Americans. 


Bill Tracy, an Irish-American, was one of the best pat- 
ternmakers in Detroit before he was hired to go to the Soviet 
Union. When I met him he had been in Gorky 13 months. 
He is the type of mechanic who loves his work and who 
looks upon a good pattern as a sculptor does upon his sculp- 
ture. He particularly likes teaching the trade to others. He 
was telling me about the tweive young Russian fellows whom 
he was teaching. Bill does not know any Russian and he 
has to teach through an interpreter. His apprentices had 
no mechanical experience of any kind before coming to the 
Gorky plant. But Bill said, “They are learning with an 
almost holy zeal, and are making excellent progress.” 

Bill had some complaints about the older men who, he 
said, quite often obstinately refused to accept his counsel. 
He also had some complaints to make about red tape 
and mentioned instances of lack of foresight on the part of 
some of the foremen. It was obvious that inefficiency was 
irksome to Bill. But it was just as clear that he understood 
the cause of it, and he wanted to help eliminate it. Bill 
regularly worked the second shift without pay because he 
wanted to train the additional crew of apprentices. When 
I talked with him it happened to be rest day. Even then, 
after a conversation of an hour he begged to be excused 


(Continued on page 10) 





Semi-literate peasants fresh from the village are studying the 
problems of modern industry, receiving training as machine 
operators. Many of the difficulties, mistakes and delays in 
Socialist construction are due to the shortage of skilled labor 
in the Soviet Union. The automobile industry lagged behind in 
the fulfillment of the first Five Year Plan, but now more rapid 
progress is being made. The Amo Auto Plant exceeded its 
quota for March by six per cent; the Gorky Auto Plant also 
exceeded the plan for the first quarter of 1933 and is scheduled 
to produce machines to the value of 87 million dollars this year. 


















The Background of the Moscow Espionage Trial 


By A. G. BOSSE 


HE espionage and sabotage trial in Moscow is only 

one episode in a series of conspiracies that began with 

the Lockhart-Reilly attempt to assassinate Lenin and 
overthrow the Soviet Government in 1918 and the Savinkov 
trial the next year. It continued in the Industrial Party 
(Ramzin) trial in 1930, the agricultural (Konar-Wolf) 
trial in March, 1933, and has culminated in the present 
engineers trial. The Shakhty trial in 1929 involved mainly 
the coal industry. This latest one is in the power industry, 
but the Industrial Party plot covered all industry and in- 
cluded fully-matured military intervention plans. A review 
of the latter will enable us to understand more clearly the 
significance of the Metro-Vickers trial. 

When the New Economic Policy was introduced in 1921 
the intellectual elements that were generally opposed to the 
Soviet regime began to “cooperate” with it, in the expecta- 
tion that the restoration of economic activity would in- 
evitably lead to the degeneration of the Soviets and the re- 
turn of capitalism. The Mine Owners’ Club and the All- 
Russian Engineers’ Association were organized in 1923-24, 
and merged into the Engineers’ Central Committee in 1925, 
working largely in the mining, oil, transport and textile in- 
dustries. The participants were ex-owners, forrner man- 
agers, stockholders and professors, who had lost their privi- 
leged position in society. 

The Shakhty trial in 1929 was still an early stage in the 
evolution of sabotage and espionage, where the Soviet Gov- 
ernment could prove only isolated spying, injury to individ- 
ual plants, connections with individual ex-owners abroad. 
The methods used were to neglect the best coal seams and 
equipment, to damage machinery, retard the development of 
the Moscow and Kuznetz Basins and to cripple connections 
with Moscow in case of war. 

The Industrial Party conspiracy, however, was espionage 
and wrecking in full bloom, with military and industrial 
emigrés and foreign imperialists in control. It integrated 
every counter-revolutionary force in and out of the country 
—Social Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, kulaks, engineers, 
bourgeois intellectuals, and White Guards. The French and 





The courtroom where the Industrial Party (Ramzin) trial took 

place in 1930. There has been a significant connection between 

the latest espionage and sabotage trial and previous trials, as 
this article makes clear. 





British General Staffs and governments, the munition manu- 
facturers, Balkan, Baltic. Japanese, and Chinese militarists 
(Chinese Eastern Railway raid in 1929), etc., took part—it 
was a grand united front of counter-revolution and inter- 
vention. 


The Industrial Party members in responsible positions had 
factories built near the frontiers, putting in concrete plat- 
forms to be used for gun emplacements by the invading 
armies. Sawmills were built which were convertible into air- 
plane hangars. Factories were put up or planned near the 
borders which could be shelled by invaders. Swamps were 
drained which had been natural barriers against invading 
forces. Inferior materials were used in construction, over- 
expensive machinery bought, power and other plants 
wrecked or under-developed. Locomotives too heavy for 
roadbeds and bridges were built. 


The plans for intervention were detailed by Ramzin as fol- 
lows, and in general still stand as the plan of campaign to be 
followed in case of war, except that the Japanese would now 
have the leading role in the East: After a frontier “incident” 
the remnants of the Wrangel troops (stated to total 300,000 
or more) would march through Rumania, aided by Polish 
and Rumanian troops. The Krasnov Cossacks would land 
on the shores of the Black Sea, while the British fleet would 
seize the Caucasus and isolate the oilfields (which they would 
keep). British air and naval forces would attack through 
the Gulf of Finland, aided by Latvian and Esthonian troops, 
driving on Leningrad. 

The French General Staff had the chief role. But 
Churchill, Urquhart, Deterding, Nobel, etc., continued to re- 
main in the forefront of the campaign. Ramzin frequently 
met in London at the office of A. A. Simon, Vickers official, 
and with Col. Lawrence, famous British spy. 


The Menshevik Party, led in the U.S.S.R. by Gromann, 
worked closely with the Industrial Party, taking money 
through them from the French officials and Russian emigrés. 
They had the support of the Second International. 

The Working Peasant’s Party, led by Kondratyev, worked 
among the kulaks, the peasantry, Red Army, and rural intel- 
ligentsia, and had members in important posts in the gov- 
ernment, cooperatives, and state trusts. 

Such are in outline the ramifications of the groups ex- 
posed in 1930. Assassinations of Soviet officials (and even 
the French president), diplomatic raids, forgeries, “kidnap- 
pings” (Kutyepov), economic and military preparations, etc. 
were all part of the general interventionist campaign. Ram- 
zin and his group testified that the attack on the Chinese- 
Eastern in 1929 was a trial balloon arranged by the im- 
perialists to test the readiness of the Red Army and of the 
conspirators. The present “trouble” on the same railroad 
may be understood from this angle, with Anglo-Franco- 
Japanese direction. Though the Soviet Government is this 
time making no charges against the British Government di- 
rectly or against the Vickers corporation, in order to give 
them no excuse, the recent engineers trial can be really un- 
derstood only on the basis of the revelations in the Indus- 
trial Party case, of the connection between conspirators, 
wreckers and spies in the Soviet Union and the White 
Guards and imperialists in the capitalist world. 
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MAY DAY AS A MASS PAGEANT 


The rhythmic tread of millions of sturdy feet 
on the streets of every city of the U.S.S.R.; the 
flow of masses marching, scarlet banners wav- 
ing overhead, borne aloft by strong arms dedi- 
cated to the building of Socialism; one-sixth 
of the earth’s surface resounding to the stir- 
ring music of the International, the songs of 
victorious workers and farmers, the triumph- 
ant cheers of happy throngs, the blare of 
thousands of brass bands. Loudspeakers 
broadcast the messages of Soviet leaders, re- 
viewing the achievements of the past, obstacles 
overcome, mistakes to be corrected, and out- 
lining the tasks of the immediate future, diffi- 
culties to be.met and conquered, goals to be 
reached, and appealing to the plundered 
masses of the capitalist world to rally in de- 
fense of the Soviet Union as their true father- 
land. The message rolls across Soviet borders 
to the countries where miserable poverty, mass 
unemployment, ruthless exploitation, fascist 
reaction, reign supreme now, but where the 
workers and farmers listen te the stirring 
message of the Soviet Union and prepare on 
this May Day 1933 for their coming struggles. 





Of the first international observance of May 
Day—it was four years after its founding in the 
United States on the occasion of the eight-hour 
strikes of 1886—Friederich Engels said, “If 
only Marx were with me to see it with his own 
eyes.” 

Marx and Engels, were they alive today, 
would be happy to stand on the Red Square and 
watch Moscow’s workers march by the tomb of 
Lenin, their student and successor. They would 
understand that while the world revolution had 
not yet succeeded, a great step forward had been 
made. 

Great difficulties still yawn. But on May 
Day, 1933, the power of the workers and 
peasants is more solidified against the enemies 





from within and without than it 
has ever been. Soviet workers 
remember that two days after 
the May Day celebration in 1919 
White Finnish troops marched 
into Soviet territory; that the 
next day Denikin launched an 
attack on the Southern front; 
that two weeks before, Kolchak 
had begun a general offensive 
along the Eastern line. They re- 
member well that the following 
May Day found their tired Red 
battalions attacked by the Polish 
army and that during the 
next week, the Poles and Whites 
marched into Kiev. They recall 
with a shudder the famine of 
1922. When in May, 1933, they 
look back on the obstacles en- 
countered and conquered, in 
building industry from the 
ground up and in the creation of 
a new system of collective agri- 
culture, they must certainly re- 
gard the tasks ahead with confi- 
dence and enthusiasm. 


Upper left corner—Airplane view of Mose 
workers marching through the streets in ¢ 
umns miles long into Red Square, flowig 
like human rivers past the tomb of 
dead leader, Lenin, whose leadership} 
deathless. Left—Marchers in Tverskaya; 
Moscow, except the former aristocrats 
White Guards and foreign tourists, part 
pate in this vast mass pageant. Lower 
corner—The Red Cavalry gallops past 
reviewing stand—they are ready to defé 
the first workers’ republic. 





The fourth year of the American crisis finds the working 
and farming classes possessed of less independence, less se- 
curity, more unemployment and a heavier burden of indi- 
vidual debt than in their whole history. The weight of the 
crisis, as always, is borne by those who, in normal times, 
do the work and own little or nothing. As May Day ap- 
proaches, far from seeing an abatement of the crisis, one 
notes signs of its deepening. 

Because the capitalists can find no economic solution for 
the impasse, one may expect a strengthening of the repres- 
sive arm of a baffled, and therefore more ruthless and des- 
perate capitalism. Two things may be looked for this May 
Day in the United States: a larger outpouring of workers 
to protest against the slow poison of unemployment and to 
demand a better social security ; brutal and more widespread 
suppression of these demonstrations. 

It is comforting to American workers who must still 
carry on the eight-hour fight begun in 1886 to know that on 
this May Day, the workers of the Soviet Union are, among 
other successes, celebrating the granting to themselves of 
the seven-hour day in additional industries. It is reassur- 
ing also to be aware that, at least in one country, the scan- 
dals and excesses of “rugged individualism” bringing down 
in its train the millions of victims that are a natural conse- 
quence of private ownership, can no longer be, will never 
return. 

May Day, 1933, in the Soviet Union will mean a great 
deal to the workers in capitalist countries, not excluding 
those in the United States. They who toil in the factories 
and till the soil have a hard road to travel here. It is with 
a large respect and a growing conviction of the necessity 
for emulation that the toilers and tillers of these capitalist 
states view the sixteenth triumphant march of the victori- 
ous and free toilers and tillers of what was once the Rus- 
sian Empire. 


MAY DAY FOR SOVIET FARMERS 


Towards the Greatest Harvest Yet ! 


Last November 7th the Soviet workers and peasants cele- 
brated the fulfillment of the first Five-Year Plan in four 
years. On May Day 1933 they will celebrate the launching 
of the second Five-Year Plan and the successful carrying 
out of the plan for the first quarter of 1933; and they will 
celebrate particularly the success of the Spring sowing cam- 
paign; an achievement that gives them the prospect of the 
greatest harvest in their whole history. 


“You would hardly know it was the same country as a 
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While the Soviet workers and farmers cre prepared io defend 
the Soviet Union, the Nazis are also preparing for attack. The 
atrocious brutality of these hoodlums against German workers 
and against Jews has aroused the indignation of every decent 
progressive person in the world, and the anger of the working 
class. The Nazis have arrested and persecuted Soviet citizens, and 
their latest anti-Soviet act is the raiding of the office of German- 
Russian Petroleum Company, a joint organization for the sale of 
Soviet oil; the purpose of the German fascists is to drive out of it 
all “Jews and Marxists” employed there. This is in line with the 
open anti-Soviet policy of Hitler. The F. S. U. calls upon all 
friends and sympathizers to join the united front fight against 
fascism, as a necessary step in the defense of the Soviet Union. 


month ago,” says Walter Duranty in the N. Y. Times, quot- 
ing an inspector of tractor stations who had just completed 
a month’s tour of the Caucasus and Ukraine. “Villages 
where there had been little bread are now busy and cheer- 
ful, with enough to eat. Local squabbles and jealousies have 
disappeared. It is clear to me that the peasants wanted and 
welcomed leadership.” The machine tractor stations have 
given this leadership. and the kulaks and former white 
guards who misled the collectives last year, engaging in 
sabotage, have been cleaned out, like the British‘and Russian 
wreckers and spies were cleaned out of the electric power 
stations. Duranty says the establishment of the political de- 
partments of the (Continued on page 10) 


Sports enthusiasts from the factories and offices organize their own 


units in the May Day celebration. 








May Day for Soviet Farmers 
(Continued from page 9) 


‘machine tractor stations “is the greatest constructive step 
towards the efficient socialization of agriculture yet taken in 
Soviet history.” 

In the Soviet Union right now all eyes are turned toward 
the results of the Spring planting. Interest in Spring plant- 
ing and harvest prospects has even surpassed interest in the 
trial of the British engineers. By April 20th about 35 mil- 
lion acres had been planted—19 million more than for the 
corresponding period last year. 

“What counts most to us is this year’s harvest,” Karl 
Radek is reported by Duranty as saying. “And the prospects 
for this year’s harvest are excellent.” 





The Gorky Auto Plant 
(Continued from page 6) 


because he had promised some of his boys to meet them in 
the shop and to explain a problem on that day. 

John Rushton is a highly skilled die-maker. He spent 
sixteen years at Ford’s in Detroit. He has his wife and two 
daughters with him at Gorky. The older one is about 
nineteen, and, if I remember correctly, works in the labora- 
tory. John confirmed Bill’s statement that the workers, par- 
ticularly the younger ones, are receptive to suggestions, are 
eager to learn, and do learn quickly. They handle compli- 
cated machinery fairly well. Rushton also found difficulty 
in convincing the older Russian engineers of the soundness 
of the suggestions made by the Americans. But he admitted 
that in many cases the difficulties were due as much to the 
superior attitude of the Americans as to the obstinancy of 
the old Russian engineers to accept new ideas. What ap- 
peared to irk him most was the shortage of small tools. This 
appeared to be the case with several other Americans with 
whom I spoke. Rushton was quite optimistic about the 
future. Since he has been in Gorky the improvement in the 
work has been considerable. He and his family expected to 
remain in the Soviet Union permanently. 

Victor Herman, seventeen years old, was born in Detroit, 
Michigan. His father is a skilled auto-body maker, and 
worked many years in Detroit. Victor could get no work at 
all in Detroit, and he could not afford to go to college. He 
sold newspapers but the income from that was meager. His 
family received slow-starvation relief from the City Welfare 
Bureau. So the family went to the Soviet Union a year ago. 

In Gorky, Victor worked in the die room learning the 
trade. Now that he had learned Russian sufficiently well, 
he expected to be sent to school. His ambition is to be- 
come an aviation engineer. Being under eighteen he works 
only six hours a day, and receives a month’s vacation with 
pay. 

In his spare time he is active in sports. He so dis- 
tinguished himself locally that he was selected to attend the 
National Sparktakiade meet which was held in Moscow last 
August. Six thousand factory worker athletes took part in 
that meet. He won medals for taking second place in the 
hundred meter run, and in marksmanship. He assured me 
that his position in the Soviet Union was incomparably bet- 
ter than in the United States, and that he intended to remain 
in the U.S.S.R. He has joined the Young Communist 
League. 


These, and the other Americans with whom I talked ex- 
pressed their feeling that working in the Soviet Union is en- 
tirely different from working in a capitalist country. They 
know that they are helping to build a new world where every- 
thing is produced, not for the profit of a few, but for the 
benefit of all. 





TRIAL OF BRITISH SPIES 


(Continued from page 3) 


One of the Britons, Gregory, was given the benefit of 
the doubt and found not guilty. Thornton received a sen- 
tence of three years in prison, MacDonald two years, and 
the others were expelled from the Soviet Union. 

The Britons on trial did not accuse the OGPU of the 
“cruelty and brutality” of which the British imperialist press 
shrieked. The worst treatment that any of the Britons 
could complain of was persistent questioning for twelve 
hours, with two hours off for meals. Alan Monkhouse said: 
“My examiners were extraordinarily nice to me and ex- 
ceedingly reasonable in their questioning. The OGPU 
prison is the last word in efficiency, entirely clean, orderly 
and well-organized, much superior to English prisons.” 
After his exile from the Soviet Union, the best alibi Monk- 
house could think of was: “I was hypnotized by Vishinsky’s 
eyes’! 

The trial revealed the complicity of British imperialists in 
the conspiracy to break down Soviet industry in preparation 
for an attack on the Soviet Union. That is why the Imperial 
British Government threatened to cut off diplomatic and 
trade relations—that and their fear that the United States 
will recognize the Soviet Government. The panic with 
which the British die-hards objected to an open trial at 
which the facts about their conspiracy would be brought to 
light before the world, betrayed a “guilty conscience.” The 
arrest and persecution of British Jews in Germany did not 
occasion any such furious onslaught against the Nazis—it 
was hushed up. 


The Threat of War Is Behind the British 
Anti-Soviet Action 


The American magazine, Business Week, of April 12th, 
states: “In the best informed circles they are talking about 
the British anti-Soviet propaganda to keep us from recogniz- 
ing Russia and getting this business.” 

Such an act of hostility as the rupture of diplomatic 
and trade relations might produce a dangerous situation. 
War is impending. The suppression of the militant working 
class of Germany by the fascists, weakens a powerful de- 
fense of the Soviet Union. Hitler’s foreign policy includes 
open antagonism to the U.S.S.R. Nazis have publicly ad- 
vocated collaboration with France and Great Britain against 
the worker’s republic. The hostility between France and 
Germany is not a guarantee that they will not get together 
and solve imperialist antagonisms at the expense of the 
Soviet Union. Underlying all inter-imperialist antagon- 
isms is the permanent capitalist class alliance against the 
Soviet Union, which is not changed by recognition, trade 
agreements, peace-pacts, and treaties. 

Matsuoka and Araki, like Baldwin and Churchill, feel 
that war against the Soviet Union is inevitable, and better 
now than later when the first workers’ republic will be still 
stronger. If Great Britain gave Japanese imperialism full 
support, Japanese armies would invade Soviet territory. By 
breaking diplomatic and trade relations Britain encourages 
Japan. Therefore, a war threat stands grimly behind the 
British action. And also behind the recent “incidents” in 
connection with the Chinese Eastern Railway, coveted by 
Japan. 

Our answer to the war threat of British and Japanese 
imperialists, our answer to the American imperialists who 
support this plan, our answer to the enemies of the Soviet 
Union who oppose recognition, must be an intensification of 
the recognition campaign, the building of a united front 
mass defense organization, and the increase of the circulation 
of Soviet Russia Topay. 
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SOVIET JUSTICE 


(Continued from page 5) 


or let me stay on this job and deduct a percentage of my pay 
for a few months to pay the costs of the medical treatment 
of the militiaman.” 

I turned to the militiaman, who was an intensely inter- 
ested bystander. “And what do you think they ought to do 
to him?” I asked. 

“I hope they don’t do anything to him,” he replied. “He 
didn’t do it on purpose. He was just careless.” Then he 
hesitated. “But,” he went on, “in a way it was very serious.” 

“Sure,” I said, “he busted your leg.” 

“No, I don’t mean that,” he said. “You see, I was laid 
up in the hospital for over three weeks. While I was there, 
a worker had to be taken from the factory to take my place. 
And there is a shortage of labor, and the country needs 
every worker it has in the factories. So it really meant a 
serious injury to the country!” 

I stood there, just beginning to get the significance of that 
answer, when the judges returned and read the decision. 
The young man had guessed right. He was permitted to re- 
main on his job, with 25 per cent of his wages to be de- 
ducted for three months to pay the expense of the medical 
treatment of the militiaman. 


A New Conception of Crime 


The functioning of the courts of the Soviet Union re- 
flects a basic change in the conception of criminology which 
has been advanced by many leading scientists in capitalist 
countries, but which has found no opportunity for applica- 
tion in a society which maintains itself by the exploitation 
and oppression of the masses. 

The judgments and sentences of the courts are called 
“measures of social protection.” The theory of punishment 
for “wrong-doing” is rejected. The Penal Code of Soviet 
Russia provides: 

“Measures of social protection must not have as their 
object the infliction of physical suffering or the degrada- 


tion of human dignity nor be inflicted for purposes of 
revenge or punishment.” 





HAVE YOU GOT TEN DOLLARS? 


Comrade Movshovitz, literature agent in Los Angeles for 
S.R.T., was informed that $1,000 would pay off our press- 
ing debts and put us on a self-sustaining basis. His re- 
sponse was a pledge to donate $100 of this amount if 90 
others will each contribute $10 to make up the $1,000 
needed. We have already obtained six $10 pledges. Are 
there 84 other friends among our readers who will each 
give $10? Send your contribution to SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY at once. 




















A woman police officer questioning and advising a 
juvenile offender. 





Prisoners playing checkers. All prisons have clubs, libraries, 

theatres, etc. Prisoners receive trade-union wages. For good 

behavior they are allowed to go home without guards for a two 
weeks’ vacation. Very few fail to return to prison. 





Even in the Soviet prisons there is a proletarian democracy: 2 
Comrades Court in a Leningrad prison. The judges are prison- 
ers; discipline is maintained by the inmates themselves. 





A classroom in a Soviet prison; studying mathematics. 
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Utilize the Recognition Campaign for Building the F. S. U. 


By CYRIL LAMBKIN, National Secretary 


The National Bureau at its meeting on April 15 decided to extend 
the Recognition Campaign including the signature drive to July 4th. 
It was prompted to make this decision because of the slowness of 
our local organizations in starting and developing the campaign and, 
because of the intensification of the anti-recognition campaign con- 
ducted by the Catholic Church, the American Legion, the leaders of 
the American Federation of Labor and a number of other reaction- 
ary organizations. 

Undoubtedly the last month has witnessed considerable improve- 
ment in the activities of many of cur branches. Many have suc- 
ceeded in getting a number of trade unions to adopt resolutions urg- 
ing recognition and several others have begun to go after signatures 
to our recognition petition in earnest. Our Detroit erganization has 
succeeded in obtaining the support of the local central labor body, 
the Detroit Federation of Labor. A delegate of the Detroit Federa- 
tion is chairman of the permanent Conference constituted for the 
duration of the campaign. A delegate of the Printing Pressmen’s 
Union is chairman of the important ‘Committee on Petitions. The 
endorsement of the Recognition campaign by the Detroit Federation 
of Labor gives our local comrades an opportunity to reach more than 
a hundred trade union locals for the purpose of drawing them into 
the campaign as well as for the purpose of bringing to them the 
truth concerning Socialist construction in the Soviet Union. It will 
be interesting to see how well the Detroit members avail themselves 
of this great opportunity. 

However, our organization as a whole is still moving far too slowly. 
It must be stated frankly to all our members and friends that to 
make our campaign effective far more will have to be done by all 
ef us than has been done until now. The bitter enemies of the 
Soviet Union have thrown us a challenge. We can meet it only by 
a real intensification of all of our activities, the holding of meetings 
and demonstrations, the sale of our magazine and literature, the re- 
cruiting of new members, and the collection of at least a million 
signatures to our recognition petition. 


Building Our Organization 


We can record some successes in building the F.S.U. Several new 
branches have been organized and a number of nearly defunct 


branches have been revived. The cities where new branches were 
organized are New Haven, Conn., Olean, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., De- 
troit, Mich. (a youth branch), and Jamaica, N. Y. The branches 
revived, although it remains to be seen to what extent, are those of 
Denver, Colo., Salt Lake City, Utah, and Kansas City, Mo. The 
last one named which had been out of existence for a year or more 
came to life with 35 members as a result of the meeting addressed 
by Maurice Sugar. Even our well functioning branches derived a 
great deal of stimulus and inspiration from the speeches of Comrade 
Sugar, a member of our National Committee, who toured the country 
from coast to coast. Altogether we took in approximately 1,000 
members since the beginning of the year. 

However, there can be no doubt that we could have enrolled at 
least a thousand members through the Sugar meetings alone and 
perhaps 2,000 or 3,000 more by means of the other meetings and our 
activities in connection with the Recognition Campaign. The at- 
tendance at the Sugar meetings, particularly in the West was excel- 
lent, an average of 400 to 500 in the larger cities on the Pacific Coast, 
about 400 in Salt Lake City, 700 in Denver, more than 1,200, largely 
miners and railroad workers, in Pueblo, Colo., and about 400 in 
Kansas City, Mo. According to the reports received by the National 
Office not more than 75 to 100 new members were actually taken in 
at the Sugar meetings because our local comrades, with one or two 
exceptions, failed to appeal effectively to the audience to join. Nei- 
ther have our local organizations fully utilized the meetings for 
selling our literature. The amount of literature sold is ridiculously 
small. 

We have frequently called the attention of our local organizations 
to the importance of utilizing all meetings and contacts made in the 
Recognition Campaign for the recruiting of the maximum possible 
number of new members and the sale of literature and our magazine 
Soviet Russia Topay. We want to remind our organizations once 
more of these important tasks particularly in view of the fact that 
very soon Ella Winter will start on her tour of the cities of the 
Pacific Coast and Joshua Kunitz will begin his tour of about 20 
cities in the East and Middle West. Let us aim during May to 
recruit 1,000 new members to sell $500 worth of literature and in- 
crease the circulation of our magazine by 3,000. Which of our local 
organizations will lead the way? How many of our members will 
be real shock brigaders ? 





Are You a Friend of the Soviet Union? 


_Do you advocate recognition of the Soviet Government by the 
United States Government? 

Are you opposed to an invasion of the Soviet Union by the 
imperialist powers? 

Do you defend the right of the Soviet workers and peasants 
to build a new Socialist Society without outside interference? 


Do you believe in the dissemination of facts about Soviet 
Russia among the American people? 


Do you support the Friends of the Soviet Union in our cam- 
paign for recognition, against war, and in support and defense 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics? 


THEN JOIN THE 


FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
80 E. 11th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I wish to become a member of the Friends of the Soviet Union. 


PENNE Sion ien.cta sks ckednas okowe spoon Amount enclosed........ 


PORE kn So Sic ning aE Ree ek ee oe Rien Sas SEER oe 


O22. PSH SS OOKHO HOSES HEE ESHAA DHEA SCSED PSD EOC CLE HOES COS 


Dues 15 cents per month. $1.80 per year. 5 cents per month for 
unemployed. Initiation 25 cents for employed. 


Contribute to our Sustaining Fund. 


S.R.T. Shock Brigaders Help Their Magazine 


The Oakland, Calif., branch of the F.S.U., East Bay section, sent 
in $20 for Soviet Russita Topay, proceeds from a ‘Russian Bazaar” 
which they held in April. “This affair was a decided success, beth 
financially and socially,’ the comrades write, and they pledge their 
continued support to the magazine. The Cleveland comrades raised 
$5 at an S.R.T. party; Philadelphia and Brighton Beach branches 
have also raised money for the magazine in this way recently. 
Ann Dubrowitz of Brooklyn had a party recently for S.R.T. 
and raised $75. A couple of months ago she raised $50 for us. 
Another private party last month at the home of the editer made 
$70. Others can do as well—or raise at least $10 or $15 to help us 
pay our bills. 

If every branch of the F.S.U. will plan to have an affair for the 
benefit of the magazine—a party, dance, picnic, excursion, etc.— 
during the next month or two, it will guarantee the continued publica- 
tion of Sovrer Russta Topay during the summer, which is the most 
difficult time of the year to keep going. Take this up at your next 
meeting. Urge the members to help us, and those who can afford 
to do so should make a contribution to our Sustaining Fund. 





The following individuals have sent in ten or more subs: 


HAS IBSEN, «fob. 5 cae Re ce re 20 
WOVE TROARE oo s. cinccse'cce ce ROT RN NI oi Gis da Rta sae seeenss 15 
Wm. Rabinfine .......0.0- ER ES hadi cans  Veetenes easel 14 
PO AEDION © 45.56.06. csiokhiooovs ,. Mosholu Branch, Bronx... .......60 10 
Besser cose scene ee Yorkville: Bratch, N.. Yidoccs osc cee de 10 
PAS MIR ORI ANG ro d)5'5.0:019 asides SEU, sncnviaseatorakuwes 10 
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A SOVIET OFFICE WORKER SPEAKS 
By BORIS LIAMIN 


A Russian accountant in Arkangelskoie, near Moscow, wrote 
to Soviet Russia Topay requesting our readers to correspond 
with him. We printed his request in the February issue and 
several readers wrote him and received replies. We print here 
his answer to Claude Berry of Davenport, Iowa, and include 
paragraphs of similar letters to other readers. The letter is 
printed exactly as it was written, mistakes and all. 


Arkangelskoie 
April, 1933 


Thank you very much for your letter. I was wishing for 
a long time to correspond with America. You ask me to tell 
for you for myself, for my friends, about the Soviet Union. 

It is impossible for me in one letter about all to tell! Be- 
sides my English and long letters are two other things! 
When I write by English, it is for me a not so very easy 
work? Who am I? I am 25 years old. Since 21 years 
old I work like an accountant, I am married, and have one 
son called Yoorka (four years old). My wife is an orderly 
(nurse) she is called Mura. So! I work in Arkangelskoie 
in a build-office. We build in Arkangelskoie some sani- 
toriums. What is Arkangelskoie? It is a small but nice 
place where are situated our build, Soviet farm villages, 
schools, clubs, museum, with park and houses. My wages is 
250 Rubels monthly. Now what I like above all; I like the 
work, and printed books, newspapers and magazines. The 
receiving of knowledge and also Tourism, sport, art, music, 
chess play, languages (I learn by myself at home English 
and German). Now you know who I am. 

The workers, clerks—all are living in the houses near the 
office build. So each day; from home to the work it is 
only two minutes of going. We try to end our first sani- 
torium at 1 May. It is difficult but we shall try. 

5 oclock. It is the end of a working day all go to home. 
Dine 5 till 7 oclock—lIn the eating room there are tea, sup- 
per, etc. At 7.30 oclock—lIt is opened the red corner, there 
are books, newspapers, magazine, radio. chess and checkers, 
plays and other games, etc. the workers read and rest. 

In the red corner (but it is two good rooms) we have the 
liquidation of illiteracy, musical circle, political circle, dra- 
matical circle, sport circle and others. I and sometimes with 
wife often go to the red corner. 

Yesterday was the world day of work women. We all 
tried to make this day for the women as it is possible better. 
We had (at the build in Arkangelskoie) a meeting, cinema, 
concert, prizes for the women. Since early morning, all our 
buildings and rooms were decorated with the red slogans, 
pictures, etc. In the evening all meet in the large collectivat- 
ing room. There already is built a platform for the concert. 
All women receive sweets, sandwiches, nuts and other things 
free of charge. It begans the meeting. A speakez, woman, 
tells about the women. How lived woman earlyer, how build 
they their life now theyrself . . . 

Earlyer, woman could knew only her kitchen, children and 
stockings. Without ray of hope, only kitchen. only children, 
only stockings. And so five years, 10 years—all her life! 

To work? To learn? Woman to work and learn? No, 
gentlemen! If the woman is married she must be only at the 
kitchen! Only at the children! Only with the stockings! 
Nothing more. Millions of the wifes lifes at home, around 
the musty, old stagnant mode of life! Millions of the ruined 
livings! October Revolution has broken this mode of life. 





The woman also wants .to learn, to work, to live! Some of 
gentlemen were laughing. What? A woman-engineer! A 
Russian woman is a professor? The time goes. The woman 
. 1s emancipated ! 


learns works . Are here the achieve- 





ments? Yes! Is it enough? No! We must continue our 
work, and continue rapidly, well, activelly!' The meeting is 
ended. Our dramatical circle has prepared a concert. Dur- 
ing this concert the woman, which are the best at theyr work 
received the premiums. Then all sang, danced. It was a 
good, and cheerful feastival! 

You write you are an unemployed, now we don’t know 
what it is. In the U.S.S.R. everybody works. We have the 
work enough. I give you an advertisement so it was from 
a newspaper—‘Wanted one thousand men Moscow Trades 
Cooperative Artel’’ Such the advertisements we have very 
often in our newspapers. You can see yourself how it is 
in Soviet Russia with none unemployed. 

We have very many evening schools where the worker 
can receive a new training. He works during the day and 
in evening he goes to school. After a while he gets a better 
job by his new qualification and there continues to develop 
it. We have the workers’ schools not only evenings but 
learning during the day too. Then the workers receive a 
stipendium for food and lodging while studying. I can say 
so, if anyone wants to change his job for a job which needs 
higher qualifications (education) the offices, the factories, 
the schools and the government makes it possible for this 
worker. If somebody does not want to receive the higher 
training (which we need so) and only wants to run from 
place to place, we do not like such the men, and do not help 
them. 

At the Tsar’s time we could not learn and Russia was a 
backward beggarly country. But now we all have the possi- 
bility to work, to learn and our slogan is; “to catch and 
outrun !” 

So dear comrades now I want to end, it is already too 
many for me! Now I shall be expecting for yours letters. 


Boris Liamin. 








WE GATHER 
STRENGTH 


A Book of Poems by 
| HERMAN SPECTOR EDWIN ROLFE 
JOSEPH KALAR S. FUNAROFF 


“<e 


. +. poetry is of great usefulness to the revolu- 
tionary movement because it keeps alive the spirit 
of faith and wonder. 

“Men do not fight, nor die in cold blood for a 

cause; they fight because they are filled with faith 

and wonder.” 


—from the Introduction by MicHaet Go xp. 





64 pages and cover 
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The White Guards Write A Guidebook 


Russia/U.S.S.R.—A Complete Handbook, Edited by Malevsky-Male- 
vitch, William Farquhar Payson, New York—$10.00. 

While spies of the British Secret Service, representatives of im- 
perialism, kulaks and former White Guardists try to wreck Soviet 
industry from within, the White Guards in Paris, Prague, Berlin, 
London and New York redouble their holy crusade of slander. This 
book will serve as a handbook for anti-Soviet propagandists. 

An important and a learned locking tome, this “Handbook” is 
“complete” in its efforts to conceal the truth about the Soviet Union. 
It can well claim first prize in gathering together the greatest number 
of counter-revolutionary contributors between two covers. 

With the deepening world crisis of capitalism, the Editor fears the 
workers of the world will look to the Soviets to learn a way out of 
their misery. His efforts are centered on proving that if there had 
been no proletarian revolution, either Tsarist, or a “democratic” 
capitalist Russia, would have forged ahead just the same! 

The book denies the success of the Five-Year Pian. It should be 
remembered that these authors have not been in the Soviet Union 
for years, and their only contact is with kulaks, former White Guards, 
speculators and conspirators such as have been found guilty of wreck- 
ing and espionage in the recent trial in Moscow. They regret, these 
gentry, that they had to depend on Soviet sources for their informa- 
tion, and how can a liar, a White Guardist one at that, see any truth 
in a Soviet statement? 

The entire book of 700 pages is thoroughly anti-Soviet. The sec- 
tion devoted to pre-revolutionary Russia is written for the purpose 
of covering up the brutality, backwardness, corruption, misery, starva- 
tion and ignorance of the old regime. It is an apology for Tsarism 
and a plea for the return to capitalism in Russia. M. L. PAUL. 





Pamphlets on the Soviet Union 


Lyubertsy—A Cross Section of the Five-Year Plan, by Th. Neubauer. 
A picture of the transformation of the former American International 
Harvester Plant into a giant Socialist factory supplying farm ma- 
chinery to the collectives. An intimate account of the work and life 
of its workers today. Illustrated cover; 40 pages; 10 cents. 


Free Soviet Tadjikistan, by Paul Vaillant-Couturier. The famous 
French revolutionary journalist and one of editors of the L’Humanite, 
French Communist newspaper, describes his visit into a remote re- 
gion of Asia, traveling over the road followcd by Tamerlaine and 
finding a gradual Socialist transformation among the Tadjiks, a 
people who had been viciously oppressed and retarded by Tsarism. 
72 pages; 10 cents. 








_ “Dr. Ward’s book is one of the best available sources of accurate 
information about the Soviet Union.”—Liston M. Oak, Editor Soviet 
Russia Today. 
“The most significant book on Soviet Russia yet 
to be published by the American press.’’ — Pro- 
fessor George S. Counts, Columbia University. 


In Place of Profit 


Social Incentives in the Soviet Union 


by Harry F. Ward 
with 7 drawings by Lynd Ward 


‘It is successful in showing how thoroughly a new society 
has to be built, how its concept and ideas have to be devel- 
oped and how necessary the uprooting of the old is for the 
functioning of the new.’’—New York World Telegram. 

460 pages. $2.50 
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at all bookstores 
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Ella Winter, author of 
an excellent new book 
on the changing human 
relationships in the 
U.S.S.R. RED VIRTUE 
will be reviewed in our 
June issue. Ella Winter 
has made a_ national 
tour lecturing under the 
auspices of the F.S.U. 
She will tour the Pacific 
Coast cities for us this 
summer, speaking for 
recognition of the Soviet 
Government. 


We highly recommend 
her book, RED VIR- 
TUE, to our readers. 

















HOW the New Russian Lives 


An account complete as it is intimate of 
human relationships in the New Russia 


RED VIRTUE 
By Ella Winter 


Here at last, between the 
two covers of one book, is an 
accurate fascinating account 
of all aspects of personal 
life in the USSR, by a writer 
who lived with the people in 
their homes and took part in 
their daily activities. Mar- 
riage, children, sex, family 
relationships, education, 
codes of behavior, ideas and 

Fitting Misfits prejudices—all are different, 

Ending Prostitution and Miss Winter’s book is 
spit cxaggeercore rea the first to tell of these 

Rulers for Infancy e 
Sica: estat Chink as Pees sweeping changes from the 
Socialist Houses and Soviet human point of view, to 

ome how the new individual that 

Ast Leoves the Ieery fewer show t 1e new individua la 
is being formed under a 

changed economic system. 


To What End? 
At your bookstore, $3.00 Illustrated. 





VELEVL VELL E LYS 





TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Designing a New Man 
It’s Not Done—in the U.S.S.R. 
One of Five Million 
New Incentives for Old 
“I Am a Worker!’’ 
Hobnails in the University 
Woman Freed 
Love Must be Changed 
Instead of the Family—What? 
Frank Sex Teaching 











HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 





Industrial Development Under the Second Five-Year Plan, by V. 
Kuibyshev, Commissar of Heavy Industry. A review of the indus- 
trial tasks accomplished under the First Plan and the tasks of the 
Second Plan with regard to the development of various regions and 
the living standards of the workers. The authoritative pamphlet on 
the Second Five-Year Plan. 80 pages, 10 cents. 


The Dzerzhinsky Tractor Plant. How the Soviet workers became 
specialists and mastered the work themselves in overcoming mistakes 
and making the Dzerzhinsky Tractor Plant at Stalingrad reach its 
full quota of 125 tractors a day. The correspondence of the workers 
with Joseph Stalin, and an account of the plant’s construction, tells 
how it was done. Illustrated; 40 pages; 10 cents. 


These pamphlets can be ordered from the F.S.U. Book Service. 
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REDUCED RATES TO THE 


SOVIET UNION 


See 


MOSCOW 


Capital of U.S.S.R. The Kremlin of 
the Tsars, Headquarters of the Execu- 
tive Forces, The Red Square of the 
Revolution, Lenin’s Mausoleum, Work- 
ers’ Clubs, Operas, Theatres, etc., etc. 


City of Palaces. The beauties of the 
museums. Impressive monuments. 
HUMMING INDUSTRIES. Grand 
Winter Palace of the Tsars, now a 
Museum of the Revolution. 
DNIEPROSTROY—KHARKOV—KIEV 
ODESSA—The VOLGA RIVER, etc. etc. 


Travel World Tourists, Inc. , “ 


th h gonquin 
Saati 175 - Sth Ave., New York 


4-6656-7-8 
SOVIET LAND TOURS 


May be Purchased at any of the Following offices of World 
Tourists: 


LENINGRAD 


Chicago—6 N. Clark St. 
Detroit—1308 Broadway 
Cleveland—808 Engineers Bldg. 
Boston—1l4 Harrison Ave. 
Washington, D. C.—409 Columbian Bldg. 
Philadelphia—717 Walnut St., Room 301 








PURCHASE YOUR TORGSIN ORDERS HERE 

















SANE SEX LIFE 


by Dr. H. W. Long, U.S.M.R.C. 


Endorsed by Havelock Ellis. 
Introduction by Dr. W. F. Robie, author of “The Art of Love.” 


Authorized, Unexpurgated Edition 
€ 


Dr. Long’s book is written for all married men and women, 
and those about to be married, to whom the proper sexual 
conduct is a matter of serious thought. It gives such definite 
and practical information about the correct methods to follow 
in the intimacies of marriage that leading authorities have 
endorsed it enthusiastically. 


Here, at last, is the book about sex you can read, un- 
derstand and actually use. SANE SEX LIFE is not 
only scientifically correct in its presentation of physio- 
logical facts, but—a Thousand Fimes More Important 
—it describes in simple non-technical terms the vital 
——— which is so necessary for a happy married 
sex life! 


Partial TABLE of 
CONTENTS: 


Problems of Marital Rela- 
tions; 

Necessity for the Information; 
e Evil Influence of Religion 
in Sex Relations; 

The Correct Mental Attitude; 

The Functions of the Sex 
Organs; 

Advice to Newlyweds; 

First Union; 

The Art of Love; 


You will find Dr. 
Long’s book the 
simplest, frankest, 
most usable of its 
kind ever to come 
into your hands. 





Get the book now. You will be amazed 
at the vast amount of definite informa- 


Methade ofl Sitmutation: tion it offers. The price has been 
Desire for Children; reduced to only $2.00. Mail coupon 
Pregnancy. now. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESESSSSESESSSeSeeeese 
Eugenics Publishing Company, Dept F-102, 

317 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Herewith is my remittance for $2.15, for which please send 
me, prepaid, a ce of the complete unexpurgated edition of “Sane Sex 
Life,” by Dr. Long. 
bE CCT OCT CLT Ee CTC OCCUR POT CE TCC OP TOO CLEC CPE Tee 
Po PP CCCCT ECCT CTCL TOE P COTO OCT OC OTC L OCCU CTR EET TE TET TUTE OES 
Oe Cee Tee ote my ein eae GRO a vieadadccdende: 


OO Sent C.O.D. if desired within the United States. 


























The New Soviet Comedy 


| “BALL OF THE MANNEQUINS” 

in three acts—featuring 

| BUNIN’S MARIONETTES 

DANCING UNTIL 3 A. M. | | 
HOT JAZZ BAND || 


Saturday, May 13th, 8:30 P. M. | 
at 


WEBSTER HALL, 119 E. 11th St., New York 
Tickets: 49c in advance—69c at the door 


THE EVENT OF THE SPRING SEASON! 
| 


On Sale at: 


Workers Book Shop, 50 E. 13th St. 


Friends of the Soviet Union, Room 330, 
799 Broadway, N. Y. 
FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
and SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 


Auspices: 

















A DIFFERENT BOOK ON RUSSIA! 


“One Sixth of the World’s Surface” 
By RUSSELL WRIGHT 


A study of the economic and social conditions 
of Soviet Russia told in the perspective of the 
author’s personal experiences in that country. It 
answers all the popular questions on Religion, 
Family Life, Marriage, Forced Labor, Etc. 


Illustrated, $1.25 


From F. S. U. Book Service or from the Author 
6233 FOREST AVE., HAMMOND, INDIANA 


























Show 16 mm. Motion Pictures 


In your home, club, or union. 
No fireproof booths, or licensed operators necessary. 
We have now available on 16 mm 


CHINA EXPRESS 
10 DAYS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD 
END OF ST. PETERSBURG 
POTEMKIN 

Also other Soviet and American films 


LOW RENTALS 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 


GARRISON FILM DIST., INC. 
729 Seventh Avenue New York City 
Or Phone BRyant 9-2941 


| 
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BUILD YOUR ORGANIZATION—BETTER CULTURAL PROGRAMS | 
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A THEATRE FESTIVAL TOUR 


TO SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


Leader: HAROLD CLURMAN 


Director of The Group 
Beng: 


THEsignificant 
achievements of 
the Soviet Stage will 
pass in review at a 
ten-day festival in 
Moscow, June 1-10. The great plays, ballets, 
and operas which have made Moscow the theat- 
rical capital of the world will be presented. Back 
stage meetings with actors and directors; visits 
to training schools, conservatories, and museums 
of the theatre; lectures by Lunacharsky, Stanis- 
lavsky, Tairov. 

Round trip including theatre tickets—$475; 
Sailing direct to Leningrad, SS. Berlin, May 10 
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The OPEN Roap 


£55 COOPERATING WITH INTOURIST 





Russian Travel Department 


56 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 


NOVELS OF PROLETARIAN 
UPRISING 


6 eee — OOS 
In view of the situation in Germany today the 
novels STORM OVER THE RUHR and BARRI- 
CADES IN BERLIN just published are of the 
greatest interest. 


Storm Over The Ruhr 
By HANS MARCHWITZA 


An outstanding proletarian novel. The story of 
the resistance of the Ruhr miners and metal 
workers to the Kapp-Lutwitz attempt to seize 
power. 272 pages. Bound in boards, only 75e. 


Barricades In Berlin 
By KLAUS NEUKRANZ 
One of the best novels in German Revolutionary 
literature. A vivid picture of May Day street 
battles in Berlin. Bound in boards, only 75e. 


WORKERS BOOK SHOP, 
50 East 13th St., New York City 
Enclosed find $ for which please send me 
STORM OVER THE RUHR 
BARRICADES IN BERLIN 
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Have Already 





TORGSIN STORES 


An order on TORGSIN gives 
your relatives the opportunity to 
buy all kinds of merchandise, also 
imported goods, at low prices, in 
any quantity. 


FOR INSTANCE 


Shoes (Mens) 

Shoes (Lad‘er) 

Rubbers (Mcns) 

Rubbers (Ladies) .... 

Suit of Clothes (Mens) . 

Suit of Clothes 
(Ladies) 

Sneakers 

a eee .05 piece 
* Kilo is 2 1-5 American pound 


To towns where there are no 
Torgsin stores yet, Torgsin ships 
the order by parcel post. Go to 
the neighborhood branch or office 
of the following banks or com- 
panies and send a TORGSIN 


order to your relatives. 








In New York 


Amalgamated Bank 
11-15 Union Square 


Am-Derutra Transport Corp. 
261 Fifth Avenue 


American Express Company 
65 Broadway 


Gdynia America Line 
89 Broad Street 


Hias, 425 Lafayette Street 


Manufacturers Trust Co. 
55 Broad Street 


Postal Telegraph Cable Co. 
67 Broad Street 


Public National Bank and Trust 
Co. 76 William Street 


R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 
64 Broad Street 


Union Tours, Inc. 
276 Fifth Avenue 
In Chicago 


Amalgamated Trust and Savings 
Bank, 111 W. Jackson Blvd. 





261 FIFTH AVE. 
New York, N. Y. 














“This book fills a long-felt need.” 
Liston M. Oak. 


SCIENCE and 
HISTORY 


FOR GIRLS and BOYS 
By 
WILLIAM MontTcoMERY Brown 








I claim that this is the first book 
of its kind for the youth of the 
world and that it is the only book 
which meets their greatest cul- 
tural needs in this revolutionary 
century.—W. M. B. 


e 
A $1.50 book for 25 cents, five 


copies for $1.00, stamps or coin; 
paper bound, 320 pp., 27 chap. 


& 
Money refunded if after examina- 
tion the book is not wanted and 
is returned in good condition. 
THE BRADFORD-BROWN 


EDUCATIONAL CO. 
GALION, OHIO 











Recommended to S.R.T. readers 
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